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Lerche?); Liefmann (zu Livland oder Levi?); Mollenbott 
Natorp; Nemst; Petschke (nd. Verkleinerung zu Patsch) 
Peckruhn (in Dresden, wohl zu den littauischen Fn. auf -uhn) 
Pernice; Piloty; Rosenlacher, -lecher (wohl eins mit Rosenlehner) 
Schapiro; Silbergleit; Spirgatis (wieder littauisch); Tholuck 
Treibs (zu den im Anlaut gekiirzten Formen von Andreas) 
Triibner; UchthojJ; Umbreit; Unwerth; Vigener (Nachkomme 
eines Friedrich) ; Windelband; Zenker. 

Verweisungen sind erwtinscht von A(e)ngenheister auf An; 
von Eisentraut auf S. 38; von Lepsius auf Philipp; von Liebig 
auf Leubhas; von Pross auf Ambrosius; von Teuchers auf 
penhan; von Thorbecke auf Bach; von Weber auf Textor. Die 
westgermanischen Ansatze sind in der 5. Auflage vielfach 
geandert, z.B. Audag, in Audhas, Hadug, in Hadhus. Die neuen 
Schreibungen sind nun auch in den Verweisungen durchzu- 
ftihren, wahrend es jetzt noch heisst: Aubel s. Audaj, Hebbel 
s.Haduj, und so sehr oft. Im Quellenverzeichnis fehlt das z.B. 
S.61 benutzte Karlsruher Namenbuch von C. Wilh. Frohner, 
Karlsruhe 1856, manche andere Erweiterung ergibt sich aus 
den oben beigezogenen Werken. Druckfehler sind selten: 
107 b 34 lies Auslaut, 36 Anlaut; 118 a 26 Schultze; 123 a 13 
Pertsch; 135 a 13 da?, statt das; 215 b 24 niederdeutsch; 231 b 25 
ahd. statt mhd.; 272 a 45 Rotzel statt Rotzel; 296 a 31 Stichling; 
329 b 5 Zum Hofe; 330 b 18 Stalder statt Stadler. 

Die deutsche Namenkunde ist so reich gegliedert und so 
mannichfach entwickelt wie die deutsche Landschaft. Bisher 
sind vorweigend norddeutsche Forscher am Werk gewesen, auch 
bei dem vorliegenden Werk. So ist es nicht schwer, vom 
siid = und westdeutschen Standpunkt allerhand Nachtrage zu 
geben, die das Gesamtbild bereichern und manche Auffassung 
verschieben konnen. Die Absicht ist dabei nicht, das Geleistete 
irgend wie herabzusetzen, sondern einzig, dem Buch voranzu- 
helfen und ihm neue Freunde zu werben. Dazu aber ist im 
Grund jeder berufen, der einen germanischen Namen fiihrt, 
gleichviel wie er lautet, wann oder wo er ihn erworben hat und 
unter welchem Himmel er ihn tragt. 

Alfred Gotze 
Freiburg {Baden) 



JOSEF WIEHR: KNUT HAMSUN: His Personality and 
his Outlook upon Life. Smith College Monographs in Modern 
Languages, III, Nos. 1-2. Northampton, 1922. Pp. 130 

In 1888 Knut Hamsun published his first book. Fra det 
moderne Amerikas Aandsliv. The thesis of this brilliant and 
sardonic performance is delightfully simple: There is no culture 
in America. That was before out literary awakening of course, 
before Mencken and Sandburg and Sherwood Anderson and 
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Van Wyck Brooks. Hamsun said then of these states pretty 
much what these men are saying, only he said it with an elemen- 
tal energy of which they are incapable — perhaps they are Ameri- 
cans all in spite of themselves. For in Hamsun there is no hint of 
literary smartness, of sophisticated preciosity shot through with 
commonplace. There is insight, and a comprehension which 
even his fierce contempt cannot dim. One wonders just a little 
what these critics of American life would say of Hamsun's 
contribution to their symposium: there can be little doubt what 
Hamsun would say of them if he were to bring Amerikas 
Aandsliv down to date. 

Still, even if he were to annihilate them as he annihilated 
Whitman, he could not fail to see that the intellectual life of 
America has changed since the eighties, changed perhaps even 
more than the American scene. Can anyone imagine Pan and 
Hunger commercially successful in this country a generation 
ago? Or, for the matter of that, even Growth of the Soil? No 
doubt much of Hamsun's success is adventitious. We read him, 
many of us, because he was once a streetcar conductor in 
Chicago and a "wobbly" — if such beings were then — in North 
Dakota, or because some academy or other, or was it a Mr. 
Nobel? — has awarded him a prize of forty thousand dollars. 
The piquant and the spectacular are mighty yet in the land of 
Barnum. None the less there is a genuine public for Hamsun 
here, with eyes to read and brains to understand. Thirty years 
ago he would have gone the way of Ibsen, become the icon of a 
cult — if he had been read at all. 

Professor Wiehr therefore has done a great service in giving 
us this thorough and painstaking monograph. It surveys 
Hamsun's works in chronological order from the juvenilia of 
his Bod0 days (1878) to Konerne ved Vandposten (1920). And 
the survey includes not merely a summary of contents, for the 
most part excellent, "but an analysis of the work, a study of 
characters, style, and setting, and an attempt at least to fit 
each succeeding book into a synthesis of Hamsun's outlook upon 
life. Certainly such a task well done is most useful, and on the 
whole Professor Wiehr has done it well. The reader will gain 
much useful information and a sense too of what it is that Ham- 
sun in novel after novel is trying to do. But one is compelled to 
say that in this more difficult task of revealing the substance of 
Knut Hamsun, the critic only imperfectly succeeds. 

To begin with, the chronological order is most unfortunate. 
It is at once monotonous and confusing. Each novel, for 
instance, becomes an isolated phenomenon, to be analyzed by 
itself, so that when one has read to the end one cannot see the 
woods for the trees. The author has no doubt been conscious 
of this defect in his method, for he tries constantly to link one 
work with another and with some basic idea, and at the end he 
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attempts a synthesis, which, I must confess, seems to me too 
dispersed and loose to be very illuminating. One thinks of 
John Landquist's brief study, in which in a little more than a 
hundred pages that fine critic makes one see the guiding prin- 
ciple of all that Hamsun has written — an intense insistence on 
the sovereignty of the soul. Professor Wiehr sees it too; but the 
reader is very likely to miss it. 

And he will miss in these solid pages the magic that is 
Hamsun — the lyric intoxication of the early novels, the less 
obvious, no less pervasive poetry of his later style. In great 
part that is inevitable, for the witchery o one language cannot 
be rendered in another; but he will miss it no less because of a 
certain stodginess in the ' critic's own style and treatment. 
Landquist speaks at the close of his essay of the golden pillar of 
youth that shines through Hamsun's work like a sun-glade 
upon dark and troubled waters. Has Professor Wiehr ever 
caught a glimpse of it? And has he journeyed "out upon the 
sunglade into the infinite"? One is tempted to doubt it. He 
knows his Hamsun well, no doubt, but he has never been pos- 
sessed by him, moved to the depths of being by that luminous, 
haunting prose. Or if he has, his monograph never once betrays 
him. Perhaps style and the glow of imagination are not to be 
sought in an academic publication. But criticism that lacks 
them must needs fall short of what it might have been, and ought 
to be. 

Professor Wiehr 's account of Hamsun's life builds upon the 
usual materials, among others, on a little article of mine that 
appeared some years ago in Scandinavian Studies. In that arti- 
cle I gave an account, taken from the Autobiogtaphy of Professor 
R. B. Anderson of an encounter between Hamsun and him on a 
Thingvalla liner in the summer of 1888. Some months after the 
article appeared I received through a friend of Hamsun's in 
California a letter in which Hamsun vehemently denies the 
truth of Mr. Anderson's narrative of the relations between them, 
and, presumably, though he does not expressly mention it, of 
the episode I used. Of course I had no means of appraising its 
accuracy, I used it in good faith because it seemed striking and 
apposite. But it is simple justice to Hamsun to publish his 
disavowal of it. 

After all, as Hamsun himself says in his letter, it matters 
very little what tales may pass current about him. He lives, 
not in these, but in his work, and it is there that we have to seek 
him. It is Professor Wiehr's distinction to have given the first 
comprehensive study of that work in English. And for that we 
are grateful. 

Martin B. Rutjd 
The University of Minnesota 



